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The Methodist Idea and the Relatively 
Independent University 


EDWARD K. GRAHAM 


Dean, The Graduate School, the College of Liberal Arts, 
and the College of General Education 


In saying thus much about these matters, may I incur 
no displeasure either of god or hero. 
Herodotus, book n, ch. 45 


F a protestant denomination wants to look for trouble, the easiest 
way it can find it is to establish a college. Of course, it will also find a 
lot of joys and satisfactions, but it may not get credit for them, no 
matter how richly they are deserved. It will certainly get credit—de- 
served or not—for all the trouble it finds. 

Andrew Dixon White, in his Autobiography, holds his fellow Episco- 
palians accountable for the things that he did not like about Hobart 
College in the first half of the nineteenth century. The Baptists in the 
South have been in hot water at various times over Wake Forest—most 
recently over moving the site of the institution (they could not have 
caused more commotion if they had moved a cemetery). And String- 
fellow Barr has taken lusty swings at the Methodists for their influence 
in the fictitious college which he dissects in Purely Academic. 

The Methodists in New England were not looking for trouble when 
they established Boston University. They were looking for ministers. 
For the purposes of this brief, I should like to offer the hypothesis that 
New England Methodism had a liberal concept of University education, 
and that the establishment of Boston University was, in its time, the 
most progressive step that had been taken in higher education in all 
New England history. This hypothesis addresses itself to Methodism 
in New England in the nineteenth century. Like Cotton Mather, I 
counsel against adventuring in other parts of the country, even with a 
hypothesis, and like Cotton Mather I believe in wond’rous signs and 
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setts, | Portents. 

Copy: There is also a corollary. It might be stated this way. If, within the 
A. by 


University, there should ever be any loss of perspective on values, this 
can hardly be laid at the door of the Church. Ecumenical (that is, 
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general or universal) in his commitments in education as well as in his 
commitments in religion, a good Methodist of sound witness is any. 
thing but narrow or sectarian. If a Methodist fails as scholar, adminis. 
trator, or teacher—in the sense that he lets religious bias distort pro. 
fessional judgment—it is not because he is essentially a bad scholar, 
administrator, or teacher, but rather because he is a bad Methodist. 

Proof of hypothesis and corollary, if proof can be adduced, will have 
to be found in the lives and works of the remarkable men who built the 
University. For the University was, as someone said of the University 
of Paris centuries ago, batie en hommes. But before turning to men and 
ideas and history, it might be well to take a look at the nature of the 
relationship between the University and the Methodist Church as it 
now exists, and at the conflict between religious and secular interests. 

Conflict doubtless exists, and this is not necessarily a bad thing. Itis 
perhaps beside the point to ask the question of whether or not the con- 
flict is real or imagined. As Madison Avenue reminds us, if enough 
people think a thing is true, it might as well be true. Enough people 
think it is true that there is conflict between religious and secular in- 
terests on this campus, or on almost any campus you could name. 
Since a church relationship—either real and present or remote and 
tenuous—is a vital factor in the genius and spirit of a campus, and since 
the genius or spirit exerts a powerful influence on all that goes on, then 
the role of the church relationship can hardly be overlooked in any 
appraisal of the University and why it behaves as it does. 

We often hear Boston University described as ‘ta Methodist institu- 
tion.” Many of us who are non-Methodist are happy to accept this 
description. We are particularly happy to accept it when something 
happens that we do not like, and we need a handy place to fix the 
blame. Nothing is handier than Methodists. But are we actually a 
Methodist institution? Dean Muelder, of the School of Theology, puts 
it this way: “‘We are a Methodist-sponsored and independent Univer- 
sity.” There is no anomaly here, given the basic implications of spon- 
sorship and independence. 

To be sure, there are other ways of looking at it. That delightful 
Jesuit, the Reverend William J. Kelly, of Creighton University, re- 
cently asked me how it felt to be an unredeemed dean at the largest 
Catholic” institution in the country. Boston University is indeed 
catholic, as the word appears in the Apostles’ Creed—so catholic that 
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we include Roman, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Unitarian, Methodist, 
Jewish, Congregationalist, Moravian, Swedenborgian, Greek Ortho- 
dox, Armenian Orthodox, Syrian Orthodox, Zwinglian, Pentecostal, 
Hindu, Buddhist, Moslem, Mormon, Nazarene, Bahai, African Ortho- 
dox, and, by latest count, twenty-five other denominations and re- 
ligions. 

But Father Kelly had set up a provocative train of thought. Any 
university founded in an ecclesiastical tradition, with a continuing re- 
lationship to a protestant denomination, tends to get into a somewhat 
anomalous situation as the years go by, and as the center of gravity 
shifts so far as denominational support and religious affiliations of the 
student body are concerned. This produces what some critics regard 
as an academic variety of cultural lag. The church relationship is part 
of the tradition; it has its outward and visible sign in continuing con- 
trol, or partial control, in governing boards. And yet the institution 
itself is less church-related or privately endowed than it is tuition- 
supported. Those who pay the tuition, as well as those who are paid 
by the tuition, have a natural tendency to ask just whose university 
this is, anyway. 

It is a perfectly fair question. It is also a question that is not gener- 
ally answered, except in terms so vague as to be meaningless, or, as in 
the case of some critics, in terms so negative as to be querulous. Re- 
ligion has a way of bringing forth unusually round-eyed and platitudi- 
nous pronouncements in the academic profession—a profession not 
often guilty of excessive candor on occasions when a good platitude 
would serve just as well. 

Self-consciousness about religion in higher education, and about a 
church relationship, is a fairly modern development. The foundation 
ideas looked in a somewhat different direction, and were considerably 
more outgoing. They might even point the way to healthier campus 
climates of thinking about religion in colleges and universities gener- 
ally, and most colleges and universities could stand it. 

A newcomer to the Boston University faculty, particularly if he 
happens to be a non-Methodist, is apt to be rather impressed with 
this provision in the Charter of the University : 


No instructor in said University shall ever be required by the Trustees to 
profess any particular religious opinions as a test of office, and no student 
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shall be refused admission to, or denied any of the privileges, honors or de- 
grees of said University on account of the religious opinions which he may | 4j 
entertain... h; 

His reaction is likely to be ‘How very liberal!” Ifhe had been around | of 
in 1869, and had asked President William Fairfield Warren and the | w 
other staunch churchmen who built the University what they thought | as 
about the liberalism of the charter, he would probably have been given 
the comment: “‘How very Methodist!” ti 

As a practising non-Methodist, I should understandably like to sf 
avoid the issue on the exact time when the University was founded (a | « 
subject on which even Methodists have some difference of opinion). | d 
Rather, I should like to pick up the threads of the story somewhat far- | w 
ther back in point of time. t 

Sometime in the thirteenth century, a group of scholars—probably b 
Englishmen who earlier had followed the way of John of Salisbury and | t 
Adelard of Bath to the University of Paris—settled at Oxford. The un- | B 
pleasantness between Henry ut and Philip Augustus made it advan- | ¢ 
tageous for English scholars of the day to stay on their own side of the | ¢ 
Channel. Quite a scholarly settlement grew up, in the informal aca- 
demic custom of the time, and the gild of masters and scholars in due 
course associated themselves as Oxford University. As at Paris, theirs 
was an ecclesiastical beginning. The “free commonwealth of masters” 
held their meetings in the aisles of Saint Mary’s. Their Chancellor was 
originally an officer of the Bishop. 

Some five hundred years later, John and Charles Wesley, born in 
the Church of England, and deeply rooted in Oxford University, 
founded Methodism—an ecumenical as well as an evangelical move- 
ment. The Methodists developed a remarkable affinity for higher edu- 
cation in a relatively short time, and nobody has gotten them very far 
away from it since. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, John Wesley sent an- 
other Oxford man, Thomas Coke, on a special mission to America. 
Coke was a graduate of Jesus College, an energetic apostle, and a 
Welshman. His name was joined with that of Francis Asbury, the 
leader of American Methodism, in the founding of Cokesbury College, 
the first Methodist venture in higher education on this continent. The | 
College did not survive, but at this late date the Cokesbury Press com- | ¢ 
memorates what must have been a rather effervescent relationship. I 
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While the activities of Coke and Asbury were centered in the colo- 
nies that we now associate with the Middle Atlantic States, Methodism 
had put down some roots of sortgjn New England. But the appearance 
of Jesse Lee, the amazing deal die who came to Boston in 1791, 
was almost like a coming event casting its shadow before, at least so far 
as education was concerned. The Lee legend is a seductive thing, and 
itis easy to read too much into it from the vantage point of the twen- 
tieth century. Nevertheless there is sound evidence that Jesse Lee’s 
spiritual optimism was a tremendously liberalizing force by eighteenth- 
century standards. It had the effect of profoundly weakening the 
dominant belief in predestination. And when belief in predestination 
was weakened, education became something that could be defended on 
the ground of faith based on reason, as well as on the ground of reason 
based on faith. From the time that Jesse Lee beckoned his flock out of 
the hot sun to hear his preaching in the shade of the Great Elm on 
Boston Common (an act in itself not likely to lose many converts), the 
cause of Methodism in New England spread in what amounted to an 
educational as well as a religious renaissance. 

Some forty years after the mission of Jesse Lee, a succession of events 
within the Methodist Church in New England either heralded the es- 
tablishment of Boston University, or were the establishment of Boston 
University, depending on how one looks at it. And how one looks at it 
is not unrelated to how one looks at the importance of the order of 
march in academic processions—a tribal rite in which precedence is 
given to antiquity. 

To anyone who is nota stickler for such legal technicalities as formal 
charters, the year 1839 is the right one to cite for the beginning of the 
University. In April of that year a conference of the New England 
Friends of Improved Theological Training met at the old Bromfield 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church. This church and certain members 
of its congregation, as well as one of its ministers, were destined to 
have a vital role in the story of Boston University some thirty years 
later, but in that spring of 1839 the major concern was for the estab- 
lishment of the first Methodist theological school in America./ 

The Conference voted to establish the school, but the Church fell 
somewhat short in raising sufficient funds to establish it. In an inter- 
esting and slightly obscure succession of events, the funds that were 
raised found their way to Wesleyan University, but the plan to estab- 
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lish the school was carried forward. In 1841, instruction began at 
Newbury Seminary in Newbury, Vermont. 

In the next few years there emerged the dominant figure of the 
Reverend John Dempster. In 1847, he not only transferred the Semi. 
nary to Concord, New Hampshire, but he also moved it into the old 
First Parish Congregational Church, as the Methodist General Biblical 
Institute. The Calvinistic Congregationalists made a gift of money to 
recondition this building for the use of the Institute as well as giving 
it the building proper—an act which President Marsh liked to call to 
the attention of potential Methodist donors in later years: potential 
donors who were properly reminded that they should certainly be no 
less open-handed in their treatment of their own church and its theo- 
logical school, than a group of Calvinists had been when Methodist 
education was in its infancy. 

Part of the agreement involved in the move from Newbury to Con- 
cord had been that the Institute would remain no less than twenty 
years. It did exactly that. In 1867 it moved again—this time to Boston, 
as the Boston Theological Seminary. 

Up to this time, there had been, so far as the records show, no talk of 
a university. But a remarkable cast of characters was on the scene, and 
the Seminary had, in effect, ridden the circuit in accordance with good 
Methodist tradition. It had returned to Bromfield Street, and was next 
door to the old Methodist Church, in the New England Wesleyan 
Association building. Head of the Seminary was William Fairfield War- 
ren, who had been minister of the Church. President of its Board of 
Trustees was Isaac Rich, Vice President was Lee Claflin, and Treasurer 
was Jacob Sleeper—all three of whom had been members of the Rever- 
end Mr. Warren’s congregation. 

Two years after the Seminary had moved to Boston, Governor Wil- 
liam Claflin, son of Lee Claflin, signed the charter making “Isaac Rich, 
Lee Claflin, Jacob Sleeper, their associates and successors . . . a body 
corporate by the name of the Trustees of Boston University,” and pro- 
viding that “they and their successors, and such as shall be duly elect- 
ed members of said corporation, shall be and remain a body corporate 
by that name forever.” 

Other schools were added rapidly to the original Seminary. Eben 
Tourjee, director of the choir of Mr. Warren’s church, rented rooms in 
what was later to become Loew’s State Street Theatre, and founded 
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the School of Music in 1872. George Hillard, another associate, started 
the Law School (later to number William Howard Taft among its 
teachers), in much the same manner that year. In 1873 came the School 
of Medicine, the College of Liberal Arts, and the short-lived School of 
Oratory, distinguished among other things for the fact that Alexander 
Graham Bell was a member of its faculty. The Graduate School fol- 
lowed in 1874. 

One look at the religious strictures present in other New England 
universities and colleges in the ’sixties and ’seventies indicates that the 
men who made Boston University were considerably ahead of their 
time. The Reverend Mr. Warren; Mr. Rich, who started his career sell- 
ing fish from a basket on Charlestown Bridge, and ended with a large 
fishing fleet and a considerable segment of Boston real estate; Mr. 
Claflin, the manufacturer of leather goods; and Mr. Sleeper, the cloth- 
ing manufacturer who persuaded his Roman Catholic partner to make 
a substantial gift to Boston University, were all surprising men, with 
surprising vision regarding the role of the University. 

The early reports written by President Warren reflect a remarkably 
modern concept of a university and an underlying philosophy of edu- 
cation that is virtually timeless. Here are some of his observations pub- 
lished in 1874: 


A University ought neither to generalize education merely, nor specialize it 
merely, but to do both at one and the same time . . . It should generalize all 
special training and specialize to some extent all general. 


Comparatively independent professional and technical schools will accom- 
plish far better results than the same professional and technical instruction 
imparted in a single school. 


The College of Liberal Arts sustains a peculiar relation to all the... pro- 
fessional departments. It is the main trunk of the academic tree, the schools 
the branches. In most universities it is the historical antecedent, the pro- 
fessional schools the consequent. Properly it is the feeder of the entire 
group of our schools. 


A few years later, in his fourteenth annual report, President War- 
ten was engaged in a pastime that is popular today: predicting the size 
of the student body and expressing opinions on how it should be han- 
dled. ‘It is quite possible that a century hence the University may 
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have a thousand undergraduate students in the liberal arts.” This did 
not disturb him particularly, although he might have been somewhat 
disturbed if he could have known how many we have today. It was 
President Warren’s conviction that the size of the College of Liberal 
Arts should be determined by the number of students that the dean 
could get to know personally. He put this number at a maximum of 
two hundred and fifty. He therefore expressed the conviction that, 
when the enrollment of undergraduates in the liberal arts reached one 
thousand, there should be four colleges of liberal arts, each with two 
hundred and fifty students. 

He also had some thoughts on the Graduate School, or the School 
of All Sciences as it was known then. 


In the undergraduate range of teaching, the Oxford and the Cambridge idea 
of numerous colleges in one university is correct; in the post-graduate 
range, the German idea of indefinitely numerous super-collegiate aggrega- 
tions of students in one university is also correct. 


Returning to the University today, President Warren would find his 
‘indefinitely numerous, super-collegiate aggregations of students,” 
but he would find many of them herded together in a single, bulging, 


monolithic College of Liberal Arts with well over twice the enrollment 
that he had thought would be appropriate for the total enrollments of 
four colleges of liberal arts. At the centennial of New England Metho- 
dism in 1890, President Warren could look back to the time when 
Jesse Lee preached “the impartial love of God” under the Great Elm 
on Boston Common, and paved the way for the educational as well as 
the spiritual renaissance in New England: 


Later the same broad, impartial, evangelical, irrepressibly optimistic, edu- 
cational spirit blossomed out in Boston in what is, all in all, the broadest, 
the most impartial, most evangelical, most irrepressibly optimistic Univer- 
sity to be found in New England, if not in the world. 


At the time of his retirement, President Warren could report a se- 
ries of accomplishments on the part of his university that were not 
only impressive in and of themselves, but also were significant in set- 
ting the course for other institutions. “Despite the destruction of its 
endowment in the great fire of 1872, Boston University remains his- 
toric by reason of the following among other notable particulars :” 
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Its chief founder, Isaac Rich, devoted to it a fortune larger than had ever 
been given at that date by any one American for the promotion of the higher 
education. He thus stimulated the public spirit which in its manifestations 
in recent years has amazed the Old World. 

Its plan of organization was at the time new and was recognized as origi- 
nal and valuable advance over the distinctively English and the distinctly 
German type, securing at the same time the advantages of each... 

In its early negotiations and agreements with the National University of 
Athens and Royal University of Rome it was the first in all history to point 
out and to arrange for securing the advantages of university co-operation on 
an intercontinental scale. Today’s arrangements for exchanges between 
American professors and those of Germany and France, as also the establish- 
ment of the American schools of Archaeology in Athens and Rome, were 
due in a measure not yet fully recognized to Boston University’s initiative in 
the early seventies... 

As already noted, this university, without waiting for the pressure of pub- 
lic sentiment from without, was the first in the world to lift every traditional 
scholastic bar and ban against women as women. It was the first in America 
to confer upon a woman—Helen Magill, later wife of President White of 
Cornell University, American Ambassador to Germany—the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. Upon the gifted Anna Oliver, 4.B., the University also 
conferred what is believed to have been the first degree in theology ever 
won in course, or in any other way, by a woman. 

It has never conferred an honorary degree. 

It was the first university in America to present with suitable entrance re- 
quirements a three years’ graded course in medicine, and to require its com- 
pletion in residence. Later it was also the first to require a four years’ course. 

It was the first institution in America to present and to require the mas- 
tery of a graded course in law with suitable entrance requirements. For 
some years it was the only one maintaining three years’ course of instruc- 
tion in this field. 

Its academic faculty was the first in America to be made up exclusively 
of professors who had pursued post graduate studies in Europe... 

The School of Theology was the first in the country to present regular 
courses of lectures by eminent scholars representing different religious de- 
nominations. Also the first to establish a professorship for the study of all 
religions. Also the first to make Sociology and the theory, history, and pres- 
ent state of Christian Missions, studies required for graduation .. . 


The “most irrepressibly optimistic University to be found in New 
England” was not without its problems even then. The Reverend Dr. 
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J. S. Barrows, speaking at the same convention with President Warren 
in 1890, had something to say that has a distinctly contemporary and 
familiar ring to it: 

Our literary institutions stand today at our doors, with outstretched hands, 
with a bewildering amount of responsible work to do, with over-taxed teach- 
ers, and poorly compensated. ... We have located institutions and erected 
buildings, liberally, but have endowed next to none. Hence our difficulty to 
sustain our own schools, unendowed, by the side of those which are en- 
dowed.... While some of our people show the most princely liberality toward 
our schools, the masses of them are less informed and less liberal on this 
subject than on other charities. 


The age of fable of Boston University ends on a dual keynote: the 
note of opportunity and optimism, and the note of poverty and neglect. 
What came afterward was the doctrine of work. The University was 
caught up in the developing urban complex. Laggard endowed uni- 
versities shook off their rigid sectarianism, and the pioneering spirits 
that had blazed the trail toward new directions in higher education 
saw the University overtaken by other colleges and universities that 
rapidly made settled country out of what had been an academic frontier. 

But President Warren had left a testament designed to stand the 


test of time, if succeeding generations could understand its full signif- 
icance. In reference to his foundation ideas, he said: 


These principles underlie our original statutes of organization, but are so 
great an advance upon prevailing ideas that they need often to be brought to 
remembrance, and particularly at a crisis, like the present... 


The question, of course, to any succeeding generation, is how well we 
live up to the principles which underlie the original statutes. As a first 
principle, it might be well to return to the matter of the Methodist re- 
lationship and the Methodist commitment. Here is the view expressed 
by Walter G. Muelder and L. Harold De Wolf, in a recent issue of 
Nexus, the alumni magazine of the School of Theology: 


The Methodist movement is not only evangelical and ecumenical; it has also 
been firmly grounded through its founder in the ideas of life of the Univer- 
sity. Like Oxford in the days of John and Charles Wesley, Boston Univer- 
sity provides an inclusive academic setting for its School of Theology. By 
history and by design the spirit, freedom, and scholarly standards of the 
total University have pervaded and enriched the studies in Theology as 
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well. Perhaps nowhere in the nation is the integration between University 
resources and Seminary program so effectively developed without loss of 
autonomy, cooperation, freedom, or respect. 


Note that the context here is not what sort of setting the School of 
Theology provides for the University, but the sort of setting that the 
University provides for the School of Theology. From the outset, this 
has been a representative viewpoint of University men who happen to 
be seminarians, just as it was the viewpoint of the Methodists who hap- 
pened to found the University. Sacred and profane learning, in that 
fine old mediaeval phrase, come into no conflict within the University 
by virtue of any tenet of Methodism. 

It was pointed out earlier, however, that there is a conflict between 
religious and secular interests, and that this is not necessarily a bad thing. 

The fact remains that the church relationship is a potent factor in 
campus thinking and a frequent subject of discussion. Changes in the 
fabric and the format of the University over the years have led to in- 
creasing speculation on the essential virtue of the church relationship. 

This is nothing new for church-related institutions that have be- 
come large, nor is it a subject that should not be opened to evaluation. 
The purpose of this article has not been to offer definitive judgments 
on the advantages or disadvantages of a church relationship; but rather 
to pose certain questions and to make an attempt at clarifying some of 
the issues that bring these questions irrepressibly to the fore. 

Judgments on the advantages or disadvantages of the church rela- 
tionship will be made on an individual basis, and, by the very nature of 
the issue, on a somewhat subjective basis. But there are three points 
that appear relevant to any individual thinking and personal convic- 
tion that may be developed on whether or not Boston University should 
be church-related—and these points go far beyond the simple fact that 
if it hadn’t been for the Methodists, there would never have been a 
Boston University in the first place. 

The first point is that absence of a church relationship has no partic- 
ular bearing on the presence or absence of religious controversy on a 
campus, or even on the sectarian nature of controversy. In the past few 
years, three independent and handsomely-endowed institutions in the 
East, festooned with carefully cultivated reputations for freedom, have 
had bitter controversies over God and man, who gets married in the 
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Chapel, and Rome. Non-sectarian to a degree that is virtually sterile, 
these universities found no lack of sectarian viewpoints manning the 
barricades when their troubles started. 

The second point relates to roots and tradition. This is rather shaky 
ground, since we are moving here in the realm of intangibles. Never- 
theless, roots are as important to an institution as they are to an in- 
dividual, and an institution that is prepared to cut off its old roots had 
better have some new roots to hold it up. A look at those large church. 
related institutions which have cut off their roots in the church, and 
which have become totally independent, suggests that they have ac- 
complished nothing more than a slight change of personality, while 
achieving a palpable loss in character. Some quondam Methodist-spon- 
sored institutions can be cited in this connection. 

Finally, there is the point of freedom of thought and independence 
of action, and the relationship of these essentials in a university, not 
only to Methodism but also to Methodist scholars and teachers. In its 
tume, Boston University has taken some courageous stands. Probably 
no one has ever made a count of the hard-headed, independent, articu- 
late, otherwise-thinking individuals who have stood up for the freedom 
of the University during the long years of its existence. Not all Metho- 
dists have these particular qualifications, and not all the people who 


have these qualifications and who have stood up for the University 
have been Methodists. The fact remains that many of them have been 
Methodists. The Methodist idea—where it has been carried forward 
selflessly by good Methodists of sound witness—has been in certain 
important respects one of the strong liberalizing forces within the 


University. Hopefully, it is a great liberalizing force within the ranks 
of the church as well. 


This is the second in a series of articles by Dean Graham on factors affecting the 
arts and sciences in the University. The concluding article will appear in the 
next issue. 
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Student Utopias and Curriculum 
at the Junior College 


PEYTON E. RICHTER 


Assistant Professor of Humanities, Boston University Junior College 


HOSE who are involved in graduate education may be interested 

in a unique approach to undergraduate education which has sev- 
eral of the characteristics generally associated with graduate educa- 
tion. The characteristics to which I refer are high-level integration of 
several fields of knowledge, individual and group research, faculty 
committee or “team” supervision of students, and oral examinations. 
All of these characteristics are present, though modified to suit the 
level and needs of undergraduates, in the Utopia Project which con- 
cludes the two years of general education at Boston University Junior 
College. 

During the last seven weeks of the second semester of the sopho- 
more program in Literature, Art, and Philosophy each section of ap- 
proximately twenty-five students is divided into four or five small dis- 
cussion groups. Each group has as its assignment for the rest of the 
year the task of planning and writing a utopia. At the same time, all 
students are reading and discussing some prominent examples of uto- 
pian literature such as Plato’s Republic, More’s Utopia, Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward, Huxley’s Brave New World, Orwell’s 1984, and 
Skinner’s Walden Two. A syllabus outlining the objectives of the proj- 
ect and introducing the basic categories with which the students must 
be concerned (e.g., ‘Human Relations in Utopia,” “Economics and 
Utopia,” ‘*Politics and Utopia,” “Aesthetics and Utopia,” “Science 
and Utopia”) aids the students in structuring their utopias. Each 
utopia group has a student co-ordinator who supervises the prepara- 
tion of the final written utopia and a student secretary who keeps min- 
utes of the discussions. At the end of the semester, the utopias are sub- 
mitted to the instructors and a final oral examination is given at which 
the groups must defend their utopias before a team of instructors rep- 
resenting the various subject-matter areas of the college curriculum. 


The Utopia Project grew out of a project in city planning which was 
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used in the Humanities Department from 1952 to 1955. At that time, 
the sophomore year of Humanities included a unit in architecture, a 
unit in drama, a unit in philosophy, and a unit in city planning. In at- 
tempting to establish some continuity and coherence in these units, 
the instructors found their integrating ideal, the ideal of a perfect so- 
ciety, and the program was rearranged so that it concluded with the 
project which I have just described. The original city planning unit is 
now included in the Utopia Syllabus as a special topic “The Physical 
Plan of Utopia.” Formerly, the students had to be concerned only with 
such specific problems as the actual layout of an ideal community ona 
given terrain, the railroad and transportation policy, the architectural 
and building policy, the recreational, industrial, commercial, and civic 
policies. Now they must consider these, as well as all aspects of a good 
community, and the Utopia Syllabus has grown from its original two 
pages to sixteen pages of directions and guide questions. 

With the success and growth of the project has come an interest in 
it on the part of other divisions of the college. Last year the Division of 
Psychology and Guidance added a unit on “Mental Health and Uto- 
pia” and the Division of Science invited guest lecturers to discuss the 
role of science in society with some reference to utopias. 

With growth has also come limitation. In light of past experience 
with the Utopia Project, the instructors last year decided to set down 
certain limits upon the students’ utopian speculation and construction 
in order that they might get the maximum benefits from their “utopiz- 
ing” and make their utopian planning of practical consequence. These, 
then, are the limits within which perfection is to be achieved, as they 
are stated for the students in the utopian syllabus: 


1. Your utopia, unlike a science fiction paradise, is to be chiefly concerned 
with the political structure and ethical foundations of a particular ideal so- 
ciety. While you should take into account new and possible scientific and 
technological developments, such developments must be predicated upon 
the basis of existing scientific and technological considerations. 

2. Your utopia, therefore, should be feasible rather than fantastic. Keep 
these questions constantly in mind as you build your utopia: Would you 
like to live in this society? What are its advantages over the existing scheme 
of things? What changes would have to be made in the present scheme to 
bring about your utopia? 


From reading last year’s student utopias, it seems apparent that 
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these limiting conditions did encourage speculation of a more fruitful 
kind and helped to bring the students’ ideas down to earth. The ob- 
jectives of the project were thus better achieved. 


The original statement of the objectives of the Utopia Project, and the 
statement to which we still adhere, is as follows: 


1. Having students in groups plan and write a utopia will challenge them 
to integrate the subject matter of the several areas in the general education 
core curriculum: Science; Social Relations; Communications; Psychology 
and Guidance; and Literature, Art, and Philosophy. 

2, Studying utopian literature, writing and planning a utopia will give 
students the opportunity to work out practical solutions on a large scale to 
the ethical problems with which they were concerned in the first semester 
of the Sophomore year in Literature, Art, and Philosophy. 

3. The planning and writing of utopias might offer students training in the 
kind of thinking needed for effective citizenship in a dynamic and demo- 
cratic society. 


It seems to me that the last objective is certainly the most important 
objective of the entire project and perhaps the most difficult to attain 
or measure. We have urged the students to be conscientious in keep- 
ing this particular objective in mind. We point out that they are going 
to participate and work with a small group of their peers for the rest of 
the term; that they are also going to live with them, not only in the 
classroom or college community, but in the ideal community which to- 
gether they are going to conceive and construct. They will experience 
the real and imaginary difficulties of intimate group living; they will 
see the advantages and disadvantages of leadership and “‘followship”; 
they will undergo the pains and joys of settling issues through con- 
viction and compromise; and, we hope, they will grow in their individ- 
ual and civic awareness, in their social interest and responsibility, in 
their corporate relationships and opportunities. 

These, at first, sound like high-level abstractions to the students. 
Later, in many cases, they have become emotionally and intellectually 
experienced realities. But for this to take place, the students must be 
tolerant toward opinions differing from their own; they must be willing 
to let others play as active a role in the planning as they do; and, they 
must learn not to make up their minds too soon before they have gath- 
ered all data relevant to their decisions. In brief, they must learn what 
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it really means to be competent, critical, and constructive citizens in a 
democratic society. 

There are other ways of formulating the objectives of the Utopia 
Project that might throw new light on what we are attempting to do 
and can attempt to do in the future with our novel approach to general 
education. 

First, we, like all those involved in education, are attempting to 
transmit a tradition. It is not a tradition consisting of a set of eternal 
verities, or unquestionable values, but basically a tradition of critical 
thinking and purposeful speculation, a tradition which treasures the 
habit of submittiag problems to careful scrutiny, and of seeking new 
solutions to old and new problems. One may wish to label this an in- 
strumentalistic tradition. From another point of view it could well be 
called a tradition of Faith, Hope, and Love—faith in man and in the 
meaningfulness of the human enterprise; hope that intelligence can 
and will be used to save and improve the world; and love of one’s self 
and one’s fellowmen. Viscount Hailsham, British Minister of Educa- 
tion, said: ‘Traditions are like lamp posts—wise men use them to 
guide their paths; drunkards use them to support their instabilities.” 
One of the objectives of the Utopia Project is to provide guides to lead 
students into a world of tomorrow rather than to provide panaceas to 
keep them satisfied with the instabilities of the world of today. 

A second objective of the project is this: to encourage students to 
accomplish a kind of imaginative fusing of the various elements of gen- 
eral education and to become aware of the practical function of such 
education as well as its limitations. The fusion or integration of knowl- 
edge is often claimed to be the basic aim of general education. In our 
program this fusion is accomplished through an imaginary framework 
of an ideal society. The student becomes aware of the need for general 
concepts in coping with social realities. He sees how education can 
initiate changes in pictured reality and can result in a desire to see 
these changes take place in the external world. Are not such internal 
changes necessary and of practical significance? Finally, the recogni- 
tion that one must have further knowledge before one can accomplish 
one’s individual aims and social ends is also important to the student 
and from this facing of present limitations of knowledge often comes an 
intense desire to continue the quest for knowledge. 

A third objective of the Utopia Project is to provide an everyday 
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context of interpersonal relations in which problems may be formulat- 
ed, discussed, and often solved, and where imaginary problems can be 
seen to become real problems. Much of what I said earlier with refer- 
ence to education for citizenship is apropos here but I want to empha- 
size the transformation of imaginary problems into real problems in 
the utopia discussion groups. Many of the problems which are very 
real today, such as race relations, religious conflicts, overpopulation, 
and unemployment, are often thought to be imaginary problems-by a 
student who might not have been personally confronted with them. 
Put such a student into a group engaged in the construction of an 
imaginary society and, surprisingly enough, the problems take on a 
real orientation, especially if he is working with students who do not 
belong to his race or ethnic group or religion. 


While most students enter into the Utopia Project without prior 
awareness of its objectives, almost all of them have heard about the 
project before. In most cases, they hear about it while they are still 
freshmen. Their sophomore friends have described the project to them, 
sometimes in enthusiastic terms. Not only has a student heard of it, 
which does affect his attitude toward it—at least it comes to him as no 
surprise—but he has been prepared methodologically for it through 
the variety of discussion methods used by his freshman year instruc- 
tors. He comes to the project already competent to engage in group 
discussion, trained to some extent to use group approaches to problem 
solving. 

The solutions proposed by the student groups to the problems 
which confront them in completing the project are often revealing and 
fascinating projections of old and new values. Many utopias emphasize 
religious conformity. In most utopias the family structure remains sta- 
ble. In most, the Judaeo-Christian religious virtues are emphasized, 
and there is little moral experimentation. There is often an uncritical 
acceptance of traditional absolutisms without apologies to more recent 
relativisms. We often find, however, especially in oral examinations, 
that there has been violent disagreements on the part of individuals in 
groups as to the supremacy of values and goals. The conflicts between 
competition and co-operation, between capitalism and communism, 
between religious orthodoxy and naturalistic humanism, between the 
desire for mass education and education of a cultural elite, between 
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conformity and individuality are all reflected in the students’ discus- 
sions and utopias, though they are not often satisfactorily resolved, 
even to the satisfaction of the students. 


In order to understand the extent to which the student utopia reflects 
the college curriculum as well as the student’s world, it is necessary to 
view further the context of the project. At the Junior College, the 
Utopia Project is affected, I think favorably, by a number of features of 
the college, one of which is the core curriculum. This curriculum lends 
itself to broad, integrative devices such as we are presently using, and 
provides the breadth of perspective necessary to approach such a com- 
prehensive project. Another feature is the team system whereby a 
group of five instructors representing the five subjects of the curricu- 
lum teaches the same group of students for the entire year. This en- 
courages integration of fields and facilitates oral examinations admin- 
istered by teams to groups of students. Earlier, I referred to the empha- 
sis on discussion methods in all areas of instruction at the Junior Col- 
lege and pointed out how this prepares students for undertaking the 
Utopia Project. These are some of the unusual features of our college 
which have affected the development of the Utopia Project here. 

Upon what knowledge, already derived from the curriculum, does 
the student draw when he undertakes, in his group, to construct a 
Utopia? From his freshman year in Social Relations he should have 
gained knowledge of the factors influencing the diversity (compart- 
mentalization) and unity (socialization) of society. He has discussed 
conflicts arising from the attempt to satisfy human needs and how in- 
stitutions serve to satisfy needs. He has become acquainted with basic 
economic, political, family, educational, recreational, and religious 
institutions. In his sophomore year in Social Relations he has studied, 
during the semester prior to the one in which he begins his utopian 
speculation, the various ideologies, their advantages and disadvantages, 
and has seen how they have been applied to solve social problems. 

In Psychology and Guidance, the student has become familiar with 
the psychological foundations of human behavior; with motivations, 
drives, and needs; and with the fundamentals of educational psychol- 
ogy. He has learned something about intelligence and its use in sol- 
ving personal problems through self analysis. Educational and occu- 
pational planning have been considered in theory and practice. In the 
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sophomore year of this program, he has become aware of the problems 
of mental health, their roots and possible solutions. He has discussed 
the adjustment to conflict situations and, finally, solutions to these 
situations through an improved, if not ideal society. 

Throughout his year-and-a-half study of Communications, the stu- 
dent has been getting training in the use of language—in reading com- 
prehension, in writing, in listening comprehension, and in oral com- 
munication. He has been gaining the requisite skills to undertake re- 
search projects such as the Utopia Project. Not only will the success of 
student discussions depend upon each student’s ability to communi- 
cate effectively with members of a group, but the entire utopia will be 
judged by the ability of all students to communicate effectively with 
their instructors in written and oral form. 

The Science program also makes an important contribution to the 
knowledge which the student uses in planning and writing a utopia. 
By the end of the first semester of the sophomore year of Science, the 
student has gained some understanding of the nature of science, of its 
problems and methods, and of its history and prospects. He has gained 
this understanding through a study of carefully selected areas from the 
biological and physical sciences. 

Finally, in Literature, Art, and Philosophy, the area in which the 
Utopia Project is centered, the student has studied man as a symbol- 
using animal. He has discussed the process of abstraction, the impor- 
tance of context and selectivity in viewing a work of art, and he has 
analyzed works of art from the fields of music, painting, and literature. 
In his sophomore year he has been introduced to the symbolic philo- 
sophical schemes through which man has attempted to clarify, inter- 
pret, and vivify his total experience. He has seen how these world 
views can have consequences through correlative social organizations 
and how ideological conflicts arise and are solved in fact (e.g., war) 
and fantasy (e.g., utopia). 

Of course, the final utopias presented by students reflect defects as 
well as assets of the college curriculum. The instructors find that the 
students often lack an historical perspective; that they lack sufficient 
knowledge of the elements of logic; that they fail to understand how 
science has had an impact on society; that they lack awareness of he- 
teditary factors and individual differences; that they show insufficient 
knowledge of economic and political theory; and that they fail to see 
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the practical function of the arts in the social order. One of the values 
of the Utopia Project is that it has made us aware of these defects and 
has pointed out ways of remedying them. One of these ways will be to 
work out a better vertical integrative pattern within separate areas of 
the curriculum. Another way is to clarify the horizontal integrative 
pattern among the various areas. 


No matter how much we might improve the present Utopia Project 
there will probably be critics to raise objections to it. Some will say that 
the project forces the content of the courses into an artificial mold, in- 
hibiting rather than encouraging thought and growth in students. 
Others will find the rationale of the project objectionable. They will 
claim that it is a waste of time trying to imagine an ideal society; that it 
is better to teach students to be “realistic” and to cope with actual 
problems. Still others will hold that the project is actually a subtle 
form of indoctrination into a planned, “‘closed” society rather than 
into a free, “open” society. 

It is not my concern here to attempt to refute these objections, but] 
will point out that any curriculum pattern is to some extent artificial; 
that if we do not “waste” time envisaging an ideal society we are very 
apt to be unable to envisage any alternative to chaos; and that it isa 


fallacy to equate a planned society with a “closed” society. Planning, 
either good or bad, there must be, and it could be argued that the 
inability to plan more often leads to totalitarianism than does the 
ability to plan. In any event, the Utopia Project has provided the fac- 
ulty of the Junior College with a new way of stimulating in students an 
enthusiasm for learning and a desire to participate in the never-ending 
adventure of intellectual speculation and exploration. 
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Quantity and Quality 
FREDERICK M. LINK 
Instructor in English, College of Liberal Arts 


HE question of quantity versus quality in American higher edu- 
5: fee has not been openly debated within the university as much 
as the concern about it on the part of teachers and administrators 
would lead one to expect. In fact, it is usually brought up in connec- 
tion with some other matter, and it is the tone of the ancillary discus- 
sion, rather than its prominence, which indicates its real importance 
to the speaker or writer. Most administrators seem to feel that the only 
real problem is the need of the society for college-trained citizens, and 
that this need can be satisfied by expanding present facilities and add- 
ing more of the same. This attitude is especially prevalent in urban 
and land-grant institutions where those in charge are, or believe they 
are, committed to a direct response in terms of courses, degrees, and 
programs to what are, or what they think are, the immediate demands 
of the community. For many of them the real problem does not exist; 
after all, they argue, what is the qualitative difference between one 
teacher teaching a class of twenty in one classroom and three teachers 
teaching three classes of twenty in three classrooms? The problem is 
for them a financial one. 

Many teachers, on the other hand, tend to play down the financial 
problem; some of them, moreover, are regrettably unconcerned about 
the increasing demands of a complex society. Their point of view is 
essentially aristocratic: quantity and quality in education are not pos- 
sible together. They believe, with Mencken, that “‘all progress goes on 
on the higher levels,” and that the average man is “inert, timid, in- 
hospitable to ideas, hostile to changes, faithful to a few maudlin super- 
stitions.” Leave the education of the masses to others, they argue; as 
the competition for admission to college increases, we will be able to 
raise standards of admission and performance until we are educating 
those who are capable of appreciating and using it. Such a policy is 
relatively inexpensive and will guarantee excellence. 

As usual, there is a middle group. It is composed of both teachers 
and administrators, and shares neither the optimism of the first group 
nor the aristocratic ideology of the second. Its members know that 
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there are problems other than financial to be solved; indeed, they sus. 
pect that some of these are more important and more pressing than the 
financial ones. And though many of them may agree with Mencken, 
they are at once democratic enough to believe that education can com- 
pete against inertia and ignorance, and realistic enough to see that for 
the large urban and land-grant institutions, at least, there is no choice. 
These are large now, and they will certainly be larger. One may argue 
that the university serves the society best when the service is least ap- 
parent; one may even argue that education ceases when the correspond. 
ence between what the society wants and what the university gives it 
reaches one to one—but these truths, if truths they be, will have to be 
fought for on other battlefields. The particular aspect of the social de- 
mand under discussion is a reality, probably a necessity, and possibly 
a good. 

The real problem for the large institution, then, is not whether it 
should be large, or larger, but whether it will be large and bad or large 
and good. The latter is a distinct possibility. But we are deceiving our- 
selves if we think that it is a possibility given our present policies and 
attitudes. The radical increase in college enrollment requires not linear 
extensions of, but radical changes in, both the theory and practice of 
education in large institutions. 

Perhaps the most important, and certainly the most difficult to 
bring about, of these changes concerns the relative roles of faculties 
and administrations. Sir Eric Ashby, in an excellent discussion in 
Technology and the Universities, lists four conditions for an effective and 
free institution : 


Self-government is assured in a university provided members of the aca- 
demic staff have de facto control of the following four functions: (i) the ad- 
mission and examination of students; (ii) the curricula for courses of study; 
(iii) the appointment and tenure of office of academic staff; and (iv) the al- 
location of income among the different categories of expenditure. . .. Where, 
for one reason or another, de facto control of these functions is withheld 
from the academic body, academic freedom is insecure.? 


He notes that “‘in a provincial or civic university . . . the constitution is 
such that policy could issue from the governing body as directives to be 
carried out by committees of academics,” but remarks that ‘‘the con- 
stitution is never worked that way”: 


1 (London: Macmillan; New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958), p. 102. 
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Instead, business is made to flow in the opposite direction. Policy-making 
begins—in a healthy university at any rate—at the level of departments, 
among the teaching staff. It then rises to the level of the faculty, where con- 
flicting proposals are reconciled in the presence of representatives of all 
teachers in the faculty. From the faculty it goes to the Senate—the body of 
professors—who reconcile conflicting proposals from faculties. Only after 
this stage does policy reach the committees of Council . . . where formal 
sovereignty resides. . .. Surrounded by this inverted hierarchy sits the Prin- 
cipal of the University. . . . Far from being a man charged with the responsi- 
bility of creating policy, he finds himself obliged to feed in ideas (if he has 
any) at the level of departments or faculties, and then patiently to watch 
them from the chair at numerous committees, percolating upwards towards 
the Council. A large proportion of his time, and the bulk of his reserves of 
moral stamina, are spent persuading committees of the virtues of unanimity, 
guiding ideas from one committee to the next, and concentrating ideas into 


forms which admit of administrative action once they have been approved 
by the Council.” 


“Men with tidy minds are bound to ask,” he goes on, “whether uni- 
versities could not be run more efficiently if their efforts were co-ordi- 
nated and planned from above.” The answer, he concludes, is that a 
university is neither a public service nor an industry: “Ifa university, 
under some illusion of efficiency, yielded up its cherished mode of 
government, if it became an institution managed by an oligarchy in- 
stead of a society managed by its members, it would fail to survive.” 

Sir Eric, who is President and Vice-Chancellor of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity of Belfast, is of course speaking of an educational system now 
rather foreign to our own. That American universities have reversed 
the roles of faculty and administration has obvious relation to the con- 
cepts of education in a mass democracy; it is the natural outcome of 
the American heritage as reflected in the number and size of institu- 
tions in the United States. That most of the earlier administrators were 
faculty members themselves perhaps made the revolution more blood- 
less than it might otherwise have been. The university carried on. 

Only in the last decade or two has the conflict been irreducible to 
the natural difficulty of communication and the perhaps unnatural 
conflict of interests. With the rapid growth and increasing complexity 
of the society has come the growth of a new administrative class, trained 

2 Pages 71-72. 

3 Page 73. 





in personnel problems, management, efficiency, and human relations; 
charged with the ideas (derived from melioristic philosophy, pragmatic 
educational theory, and revisionist psychology) that technique is as 
important as content, and that the development of the integrated and 
adjusted personality (or group) according to the immediate social de. 
mand is the primary function of education. The administrators of the 
university, particularly of the large institution, become increasingly 
like, and are increasingly drawn from, their compatriots in business, 
Their training, their orientation, and especially their values are often 
foreign to the rather unusual, sometimes asocial, often inefficient, and 
usually oblique outlook and approach of the typical university teacher 
and scholar. They see the university as essentially a service institution 
rather like the post office; the faculty member sees it as an autonomous 
society dedicated to the pursuit of truth and to the ancillary task of 
training others for that pursuit.* One often feels that agreement and 
unity of outlook, if they are achieved at all, are the product of a happy 
combination of accidents. 

It is futile to suggest that the roles be reversed again. Few adminis- 
trators would want to have their positions suddenly dependent on a 
two-thirds vote of the combined faculties, and few faculty members 
would want to spend any more of their scant time in purely adminis- 
trative matters than they do at present. But it is not futile to suggest an 
open commitment on the part of both faculty and administration to the 
principle that all decisions should be made by those equipped to make 
them and those who are directly affected by them, and not necessarily 
by those who want to make them or are individually or corporately vested 
with the power to make them. The choice of an elevator operator or 
office clerk, or of a budget officer or an administrative vice-president, 
is usually the concern of the administration, and the administration 
thus has the responsibility for providing them. Conversely, the choice 
of an instructor, a department chairman, a dean, or an academic vice- 
president is the primary concern of the faculty. In these matters, of 
course, the proper division of responsibility often prevails in practice. 

In other and more important matters, however, the responsibility 
cannot be assigned primarily to one group or the other, but belongs, in 


4 He, like the administrator, is aware that the university fulfills a socializing function. 
There is some difference of opinion as to how far the obligation of the university extends, 
however. 
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the American system at any rate, to both. For example, if the univer- 
sity recognizes the need of the society for more college graduates, how 
is the response to be made? Are we to open our doors before we have 
more doors to open, or after? Are we to move from one teacher for 
twenty students in one classroom to three for sixty in three classrooms 
after we have provided the two additional teachers and classrooms, 
or are we to pass through a stage on the way when we have one teacher 
for forty, or sixty, students in one classroom? Are we to expand all 
bureaus, departments, and colleges indiscriminately, or with some re- 
gard for a scale of values? What is this scale of values and who is to de- 
termine it? Should available funds be spent to expand classroom and 
laboratory space, or should they be spent improving human and /or 
public relations? Which is more important, a student union or a li- 
brary? Should we expand before we consolidate? Should we encourage 
large government contracts for applied research or try for less spectac- 
ular sums for pure research and improved facilities? And so on in- 
definitely. 

At present the burden of responsibility for the change rests with ad- 
ministrations, since they now make the decisions on these really sig- 
nificant questions. Faculties may have some voice in them, but they 
rarely have voting representation and certainly never equal voting 
representation. Yet it is surely not disparaging of an administration to 
say that it is not qualified to make these decisions alone. Certainly its 
interests and qualifications are often as relevant as the faculty’s. But 
they are not always so, and never more so. For no administration has a 
right to make these decisions alone unless it consciously adopts and 
puts into practice the policy that it, rather than the faculties, produces 
knowledge and theory, formulates policy on the basis of the results of 
experimentally or practically tested research, and directly conducts 
the education of the student. The disregard on the part of many ad- 
ministrations for the tremendous potential of knowledge and experi- 
ence within the faculties of their own institutions, and their tendency 
to decide important policy questions without real reference either to 
informed educational opinion or a consistent and defensible theory of 
education based on sound scholarship in the liberal arts, lead one to 
believe that they inadvertently regard the faculties essentially as paid 
wholesalers selling wares produced and controlled by a powerful if 
benevolent manufacturer. The sentimentalism, the unfounded opti- 
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mism, and the anti-intellectualism implicit in the present state of af. 
fairs—granting men of good will and intelligence on both sides—can 
lead only to chaos within the university and chaos in the world which 
the university creates. For it is indisputable fact that quantity breeds 
complexity; that complexity breeds confusion unless intelligently or. 
dered and directed toward defined ends; and that confusion, whether 
of ends or of means, is incompatible with excellence. 

A second major change which we must make in order to have quality 
in quantity concerns the curriculum. A careful examination of the cat. 
alogues of the large urban and land-grant institutions reveals that their 
courses of study have varied but little in the last decade or two. True, 
there are many more courses and fewer course requirements, and the 
historical emphasis in the humanities has shifted toward the critical 
and socio-economic; but the pattern remains the same: all students 
have general courses in a variety of fields in the first two years, anda 
major and perhaps a minor subject in the last two. All work together 
regardless of ability. 

Two facts stand out when one looks at the system from inside. One 
is the complete failure of present curricula to suggest even to the su- 
perior student that anything has any relation to anything else; the 
other the failure of the system to provide any practical way of educat- 
ing the superior student and the average or below-average student to- 
gether. 

One hopes that the current tendency to regale the student with 
weak, practical, and illiberal programs, majors, and degrees will not 
destroy American education completely. But the situation within the 
liberal arts is ultimately even more serious. The student who majors in 
chemistry, for example, is getting an increasingly professionalized de- 
gree. He takes a few token survey courses in the humanities to satisfy 
degree requirements, of course, but the emphasis on more and more 
laboratory and “applied” (i.e., preparation for industrial and com- 
mercial jobs) work and more theory at the same time, leaves even the 
good student with no time or energy for his other interests. Scientific 
German, for example, is his “‘literature” course in a foreign language. 
And science departments are now talking about a five-year A.B. as if 
this were a solution to the problem. In English, to take another exam- 
ple, the student is encouraged and sometimes even required to spend 
most of his undergraduate hours in courses in English literature. It is 
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no wonder that graduate students in English are woefully ignorant of 
other literatures, of history, of languages, and especially of philosophy, 
political theory, and psychology. 

What is necessary is an interdisciplinary approach under the con- 
trol of autonomous but co-operating departments, and a willingness 
on the part of the faculty to develop and encourage inter-departmental 
programs and majors. A major in “Chemistry and European Litera- 
ture” sounds like, and may be, an impossibility, but it is just this kind 
of connection which the citizen must make in daily life after college, 
and just this kind of connection which has not heretofore been made. 

Whether or not such majors are feasible, the faculty must admit and 
change the present chauvinistic emphases in the curriculum. If the in- 
structor in chemistry and the instructor in English are not to share 
with their classes a critical discussion of the values and assumptions of 
both fields, and of the relation between them, then the faculty will have 
to provide interdisciplinary courses and discussions for superior stu- 
dents, at least in their junior and senior years. More and more of our 
best students are informed about fewer and fewer fields, and then find 
themselves in a world which requires broadly-trained and critical in- 
telligence, mature discipline, and great sensitivity. 

The failure of the present curriculum to meet the challenge of the 
superior student is equally as marked. Students with potentials as dif- 
ferent as A and F are taken lock-step through all courses; they get little 
private encouragement and none in class. Instructors stand over them 
in examinations, require class attendance of them, discourage their 
originality of approach, and read them ten-year-old lecture notes. The 
administration gives them a rule book, rewards “normal” behavior, 
and concerns itself with the average. The good students recognize, 
many of them consciously, that they are not being fairly treated and 
that they are working far below capacity; they are resentful and lonely. 
Itis no wonder that most of them are contemptuous of the large urban 
or land-grant institutions, and make their way, if they can afford it, to 
the Swarthmores and Haverfords, who make no bones about wanting 
healthy Phi Beta Kappas rather than the fraternity boys and rah-rah 
yes men which many large institutions almost openly prefer as being 
“well-rounded,” “adjusted,” and above all, easy to handle. 

The solution begins with clear and unequivocal dedication to excel- 
lence on the part of both faculty and administration—excellence re- 
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flected not so much in admission policies as in academic standards, 
atmosphere, emphases, and values. Such dedication is often taken for 
granted, but is in fact much rarer than one might expect. 

A second step is the complete reorganization of the curriculum to 
provide honors and seminar work for superior students in their last 
two years. In order to make such a program financially possible, ele. 
mentary courses would have to be larger, and would have to make use 
of first-rate lecturers, discussion and section men (graduate students), 
audio-visual aids, 1BM services, and so on. Biology 101-102 is currently 
being given at Boston University in this manner, and with real success, 
University expansion would have to take a secondary role, since dedi- 
cation to excellence has been assumed. Additional funds are available 
for raising the faculty-student ratio and continuing the progress made 
across the country in raising faculty salaries, and would have to be 
used for this purpose. Additional ways of reducing the work load of 
faculty members would have to be provided. Over-use of part-time 
people who assume no non-instructional duties would have to be dis- 
couraged. Some program of course exemption would have to be adopt- 
ed, and the whole credit hour system revised or discarded. And so on. 

An honors program for the junior and senior year, based on an ex- 
tensive tutorial and seminar program and encouraged and implement- 
ed by all departments within the college, and perhaps by other colleges 
within the university, would solve most of the problems that the large 
institution faces in at once admitting large numbers of students and 
attempting to produce quality. For the democratic faith in the potential 
of the average man does not, except popularly, imply that all men are 
equal in ability, but rather that all should have an equal chance to dem- 
onstrate what ability they have. If this is a platitude, it is one which the 
large urban and land-grant institutions have largely forgotten. 

Until the faculties of these institutions are willing to provide cur- 
ricula which will in fact allow all students to work at capacity, and 
until administrations will co-operate in this faculty responsibility by 
making appropriate budgetary choices, no real solution to the problem 
of the good student is possible. And no blindness or inertia on the part 
of a faculty can overlook the fact that in the large urban and land-grant 
institutions the good student is a problem, as in a sense he is not for 
Swarthmore and Haverford. If such colleges do not have the problem 
and yet provide a curriculum tailored to the needs of the superior stu- 
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dent as well as to those of the average, how much greater is the need 
for such a curriculum in the large institution where the average is so 
much lower. 


Book Review 


Edward Wagenknecht, The Seven Worlds of Theodore Roosevelt. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1958. 325 pp. Reviewed by P. Albert 
Duhamel, Professor of English, Boston College. 

Most public figures find themselves taxed to the utmost in attempt- 
ing to reconcile the demands of two frequently conflicting worlds— 
the public and the private. No public figure in the American past and 
probably none in the present has ever possessed the energy and talents 
required to live in as many worlds as T. R. Exulting in the world of 
action, he still relished the opportunity to write the Aélantic pointing 
out mistakes in an article in ornithology. Exuberant in his romps with 
the family at Oyster Harbor, he was equally at home arbitrating inter- 
national affairs. This first really successful attempt at an integrated 
presentation of a complex personality is a striking achievement of crea- 
tive scholarship as well as a revelation of the resources of the now sadly 
neglected literary form—the psychograph. 

The rise and fall of the psychograph, both the word and the form, 
would be an adequate subject for a critical monograph. As practiced 
by Gamaliel Bradford the psychograph was a species of biography 
which sought, by a judicious selection of detail, to communicate an 
impression of the personality as against a description of the physical 
person of the subject. As developed by Professor Wagenknecht it has 
acquired depth, flexibility, and sophistication. He has selected, from a 
truly awesome mass of detail, just the right notes so that, in the words 
of Hermann Hagedorn, “‘the personality flashes before the reader as it 
fashed in life before his contemporaries.” But behind this surface per- 
sonality which T. R.’s contemporaries saw, and which modern biogra- 
phies have frequently reduced to a caricatured grin of an overgrown 
boy leading a cavalry charge up a palmetto hill, lay depths which went 
unnoticed by his contemporaries as well as by his later biographers. 
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This new biography comes up with a series of pictures each revealing 
another layer of this manifold personality. The result is not a montage: 
but an authoritative complex which should secure a new hearing fora 
figure which a fashionable nonconformity has hitherto dismissed with 
a few stereotyped remarks. 

It is no longer possible to dismiss T. R. as a figure of fun when it is 
once realized just how sincere was his interest in getting to the bottom 
of problems scientific as well as political. He would have been the first 
to admit that he was not a theorist and that he arrived at theory from 
his experience with the concrete, but this did not dull his interest in 
scientific theory or in finding support for the artists, like E. A. Robin- 
son, whom he considered promising. T. R. could also recognize his 
limitations, and admit them publicly as he did when it came to eco- 
nomics, but he could also be dogged in his pursuit of his convictions 
when he was goaded by those whom he considered in the wrong. In 
view of the accumulation of statements to the contrary there is perhaps 
no more single, striking accumulation of evidence in this biography 
than of the evidence that T. R. respected the limits of power conferred 
upon him by the Constitution and, unlike some of his later critics, 
never sought to trespass on those powers. 

Aside from his service to a much-maligned figure and his revitaliza- 
tion of a much-neglected form, the author has captured in vigorous 
phrase and vivid detail much of the world which served as a background 
for all of that energy in motion. His quotations from T. R. and his con- 
temporaries might serve as an anthology of the better remarks of the 
day. Intended as a contribution to the centennial celebration of T. R.’s 
birth, this is more likely to serve as a landmark in the instauration ofa 
man who has been too long thought of as a boy. To many historians 
Professor Wagenknecht may seem too sympathetic, not because of his 
omissions but for his lighting. But all of the mistakes, the quibbles, the 
posturings have had their day under the lights. This author has cer- 
tainly justified his claim of a need to restore a balance, to bring back to 
life what H. G. Wells called ‘‘the symbol of the creative will in man.” 
Surely “‘its valiant persistence amidst perplexities and confusions” is 
not without some relevance to our own day. 








